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a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  soybeans  has 
taken  place   in  recent  years.  and  with  larger  supplies 
available  the  quantities  crushed  also  have  increased 
tremendously.     exports  have  been  small,  and  have  occurred 
only   in  those  years   in  which  prices  were  r e l a t i  v e l y  l ow . 
High  prices   in  earlier  years  were  due  largely  to  the 

FACT    that    a    large    PART    OF    THE    ANNUAL    PRODUCTION    WAS  USED 
FOR    SEED  PURPOSES. 
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Table  1.-    Price  per  pound  cl'  specified  fats 

and  oils. 

Februar;^ 

''  -  March, 

1937-38 

r  3.T/   or   oj.  X  ; 

1957  : 

1958 

I'eb . 

Feb .  '. 

Mar  . 



Cents 

C  ent  s  : 

Cents 

Cents 

Domestic  prices  -  : 

Butter,  92-score,  Y. 

34.3 

35.8  : 

51 ,1 

30.3 

Oleomargarine,  domestic  vegetable,  Chicago; 

16,5 

16.6  : 

15.0 

15.1 

Lard,  prime  steam,  Chicago 

12.4 

3  2,5  ' 

6.6 

8.8n 

Lard, refined,  Chicago 

13,3 

13.2 

10.1 

10.0 

Lard  compounds,  Chicago 

13,8 

13.7  : 

10.3 

10.2 

Coconut  oil,  edible,  N.Y.  : 

11.2 

11  .0 

6.1 

6.1 

Crttonseed  oil,  crude,  f.o.b,  S.E.  mills 

9  .9 

9.9  . 

6.7 

7. On 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y,,  N.Y. 

11.0 

11.1  : 

7.9 

O           T_                           •  T                      ^  *             J           TIT  Tr 

Soybean  oil,  refilled,  N.Y. 

12.2 

]  2  .2  • 

9  .1 

9  .2 

Peanut  oil,  domestic,  refined,  N.  Y.  : 

13. 5n 

1 3 .  5n 

1.0. On 

10. 2n 

Rape  oil,  refined,  11. Y. 

"!1,4 

11 : 

12.1 

12,0 

Oleo  oil.  No,  1,  N.  Y.  : 

13.8 

13.4 

9.5 

9.2 

Oleostearine ,  barrels,  11.  Y. 

10.4 

10.3. 

7.4 

7.6 

Corn  oil,  refined,  N.Y. 

12  .9n 

13  cO 

9  . 7 

10.2 

Olive  oil,  edible,  N.Y. 

31 ,3n 

35. 3n 

27 .9n 

26.0 

Sunflower  oil,  refined,  N.Y, 

12  c3n 

1 2 .  2n 

leaseed  oil,  crude,  N.Y. 

14, 7n 

14  .On 

8.5 

8,4 

Coconut  oil,  crude.  Pacific  Coast 

8,2n 

8.6n 

:  3.6 

3.6 

lallow,  inedible,  Chicago 

8.8 

8.9 

5.3 

5.0 

Grease,  house,  N.  Y. 

8.5 

8.8 

4.9 

4.6 

Palm  oil,  crude,  N.  Y. 

6.9n 

6.6 

:  4,2 

4.1 

Olive  oil  foots,  barrels,  N.Y. 

12.5 

12. On 

9.2 

8.9 

Palm-kernel  oil,  denatured,  N.Y. 

7.4n 

7,4 

4.2 

4.1 

Babassu  oil,  tanks,  N.Y.  (futures) 

10.9 

11 .4 

:  6.8n 

6.7 

Sardine  oil,  tanks.  Pacific  Coast 

6.9 

7.2 

6.0 

6.2 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  Minneapolis 

1  Pi 

y  .  o 

Q  P, 

y  .  o 

Tung  oil,  drums,  Atlantic  Coast 

15.4 

1  c  / 

it  .0 

Perilla  oil,  dreams,  N.Y. 

i  X  0  D 

11  p. 
11,0 

11  1 

in  P 
xu  •  o 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  f.o.b,  mills 

y  .y 

Q  Q 
y .  O 

p,  1 

P  A 

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  f.o.b,  Baltimore 

c;  1 

o  ,  1 

:       o .  un 

fi .  yn 

Foreign  prices  -  1/ 

Cotton  oil,  crude,  naked,  Hull 

6.5 

6.5 

:  4.1 

4,2 

Copra,  Resecada,  Philippines 

^  ,  O 

.  ?  /    1  h 
,     /     X  .  u 

Palm-kernel  oil,  crude,  Hull 

:  7.1 

7,2 

4.5 

4.4 

Whale  oil,  crude.  No.  1,  Rotterdam 

5.5 

5,0 

:  3.6 

3.2 

iaiiow,   ueei,  lair— ime,  Ljonucn 

:  6.4 

6.2 

:  4.6 

4.5 

Linseed  oil,  naked,  Hull 

:  5.9 

6.3 

:  6.2 

6.1 

1/  Converted  to  U.S.  cents  per  pound  at  current  monthly  rates  of  exchange. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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S  C  Y  B  E  A  N    OIL    A  K  D    S  0  Y  B  E  A  N  S 


THE  SOYBEAN  SITUATION 

BACKC-RCITN'D.-    A  marked  up.vard  trend  in  soybean  acreage  in 
the  United  States  occurred  during  the  10  years  from  1S24  to 
1933.     Total  acreage  F.cre  than  doubled,  increasing  from  1.8 
million  to  3,8  m.illion  acres.     In  the  next  2  years  acreage 
nearly  doubled  again  -  to  a  record  of  more  than  7  million 
acres     in  1935,    Production  likewise  has  been  on  an  upward 
trend.      The  greatest  increase  was  from  13  million  bushels 
in  1S33  to  44  million  bushels  in  1935.      T>ie  large  increase 
in  bean  production  resulted  from  the  increased  acreage,  the 
larger  percentage  of  acreage  harvested  for  beems,  and  heavier 
yields  per  acre.    Average  yields  for  the  United  States  in- 
creased rather  steadily  from  11  bushels  per  acre  in  1924  to 
16.5  bushels  in  1935  and  17.5  bushels  in  1937,     The  acreage 
harvested  for  beans,  which  has  always  been  less  than  the  per- 
centage harvested  for  hay,  avt-raged  26  percent  in  the  5-year 
period  1930-34,  and  34  percent  in  the  3  years  1935-37. 

The  monthly  average  farm  price  of  soybeans  was  about 
$2.50  per  bushel  in  1924-25,  v/hen  the  demand  for  seed  purposes 
v;-as  the  m.ost  important  farm  price  fact  or.    Prices  dropped  to 
a  depression  low  of  44  cents  per  bushel  in  December  1932,  but 
rose  to  #1.26  per  bushel  in  February  1935.    Another  price  de- 
cline follcv^ed  the  record  harvest  of  1935;     prices  for  the 
1935-36  season  averaged  79  cents  per  bushel.     They  advanced 
in  the  1936-37  season,  axid  in  May  1937,  at  $1,74  per  bushel, 
reached  the  highest  level  since  1929.    7/ith  the  harvesting  of 
the  large  1937  crop,  prices  declined  sharply  to  an  average  of 
86  cents  per  bushel  for  the  5  m.onths  October  1937-February  1938. 

Outlook  for  1938-39 


A  4-percent  decrease  in  the  prospective  plantings  of  soybeans  for  all 
purposes,  together  with  a  probable  smaller  production  of  cottonseed,  indicates 
th^t  the  dom.estic  soybean  situation  may  be  somewhat  more  favorable  for- pro- 
ducers in  1938-39  than  in  the  present  season. 

The  March  1  prospective  acreage  of  soybeans  grcvm  alone  for  193  8  was 
reported  as  5,906,000  acres  ccmipared  with  6,139,000  acres  planted  last  year 
and  5,811,000  acres  in  1936.        Reductions  from,  the  1937  acreage  are  confined 
largely  to  the  Corn  Belt,  with  the  greatest  acreage  reduction  in  prospect  in 
Illinois.      On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  southern  States  prospects  are  for 
increased  acreages.        In  the  past,  the  Korth  Central  section  has  been  the  most 
im.portant  source  of  soybeans  for  crushing.  If  the  percentage  of  the  crop 

harvested  for  beans  in  these  States  is  about  the  same  as  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  yields  are  about  average,  the  total  production  of  soybeans  will  be 
considerably  smaller  than  it  was  last  year.      In  the  past,  however,  less  than 
one-half  of  the  crop  has  been  harvested  as  beans,  and  changes  in  the  acreage 
harvested  for  beans  m.ay  vary  widely  from  changes  in  the  total  acreage. 
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The  1937  soybean  crop  •totaled  41  million  bushels,  the  second  largest 
crop  on  record.     Since  the  harvesting  of  the  1937  crop,  monthly  average  prices 
received  by  producers  have  varied  from  83  to  P3  cents  per  bushel,  compared 
with  a  seasonal  average  of  $;1,28  for  the  1836  crop.      Prices  in  1938-39  may 
average  higher  than  for  the  current  seo-scn,  however,  if  production  of  soy- 
beans and  competing  products  is  belov/"  that  of  1957,  and  dem.and  remains  near 
the  present  level.    Unless  production  is  unusually  lew  or  demand  improves 
sharply,  it  is  not  likely,  hov/ever,  that  prices  will  airerage  as  high  as  they 
did  for  the  1936  crop. 

The  level  of  soybean  prices  is  dependent  largely  on  the  prices  of 
soybean  m.eal  and  oil.      In  the  past  fev;  months,  prices  cf  these  products 
have  sb-CTTO  some  improvemtent  but  they  are  still  v/ell  below  those  of  a  year 
ago.    Monthly  prices  cf  soybean  meal  have  been  a"'''ern.ging  somewhat  above  those 
of  2  years  ago,  while  scyte^cn  oil  prices  have  be'.;n  materially/  lower. 


Table  2.-    Soybeans:     Acreage  and  yield  per  acre,  1930-37 


Harvested 

Equivalent 

for  beans 

Year 

Earveste'i 

Grazed  or 

Harvested 

of  total 

!     as  a 

Yield  per 

for  hay 

hogged  off 

for  beans 

solid 

percentage 

acre 

1/ 

acreage  2/ 

of  totcl 

acreage 

1,000  acres 

1 ,0x0  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  :.;cres 

I-ercent 

Bushels 

1930 

2,021 

358 

1,008 

3,337 

29.8 

13,4 

1931 

2 , 700 

390 

1,104 

4,194 

26.3 

15.2 

1932 

2,675 

397 

977 

4,049 

24.1 

15.3 

1933 

2,443 

337 

997 

3,777 

26.4 

13.2 

19  34 

4,069 

386 

1,539 

5,994 

25.7 

15.0 

1935 

4,000 

414 

2,697 

7,111 

37.9 

16.5 

1936 

3,251 

1,263 

2,132 

6,646 

32.1 

14.1 

19  37  3/ 

5,659 

986 

.  2,337 

6,9  32 

33,5 

17,5 

1/    Solid  equivalent  of  acres  from  which  soybeans  are  gathered. 

2/    Computed  as  follows:     Add  for  -  1,. Grain;   2,  Hay;   3.  Other  purposes; 

4.  Interpl9.nted  with  other  crops  reduced  by  0,50  for  all  States  except 

Mississippi  which  is  reduced  by  O.CO, 
3/  Prel  immarv. 
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Table  3, -Soybeans  produced,  crushed,  exported  and  used  for 

feed  or  seed,  1930-37 


:                            Year  beginning  October 

Total 

Year 

:Production 

:  Crushed 

Exported  l/ 

crushed  and 

Used  for 

exported  as 

feed  or 

■percent  age 

seed  2/ 

of  produc- 



tion 

:  1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Percent 

1,000  bu. 

1930 

13,471 

4,069 

30.2 

9,024 

1931 

16,733 

.              /I     ri  o 

:        4 ,  /<cD 

2  , 161 

41 . 2 

±u , 2iy 

1932 

14,975  • 

3,470 

2,450 

39.5 

9,119 

1933  : 

13 , 147 

3,054 

23.2 

10,125 

1934  : 

23,095  : 

9,105 

19 

39.5 

13,678 

1935 

44,378  : 

25,181 

3,490 

64.6 

15,665 

1S36  3/      29,983  ■ 

20,619 

18 

69.7 

9,048 

1937  3/  40,997 

'Tj    inspected  for  export  by  Federal  licensed  inspectors. 
2/    Production  minus  exports,  quantity  crushed,  and  changes  in  stocks. 
3/  Preliminary, 


Compiled  as  follows: 

Production,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  -  -   

Grushings,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils. 


Table  4. -Soybeans  crushed  in  the  United  States,  by  quarters, 

1930-37 


Ye  ar 

.  Calendar 

Jan .  -ViSiV  » 

;  Oct. -Dec. 

year 

'  Apr. -June 

July-Sopt . 

:     1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1930 

1,731 

421 

345 

239 

726 

1931 

4,637 

1,080 

1,239 

974 

1,294 

1932 

4,643 

1,706 

1,091 

635 

1,211 

1933 

3,154 

1,050 

811 

397 

896 

1934 

4,164 

933 

768 

457 

2,006 

1935 

12,308 

2,662 

2,239 

2,198 

5,209 

1936 

26,740 

7,832 

6,792 

5,348 

6,768 

1937  1/ 

21,680 

6,780 

4,352 

2,719 

7,829 

1/  Preliminary. 

Computed  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils, 
annual,  and  quarterly  mimeographed  reports. 
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Viforld  production  and  imports  ■  - 

Althovigii  accurate  statistical  data  are  not  availoble  for  China, 
estimates  of  soybean  production  for  the  6  years  1951-35  indicate  that 
China  usually  produces  more  soybeans  than  any  other  country,  in  fact  more 
than  the  two  next  largest  producers,  Ivianchuria  and  .the  United  States 
together,    Chinese  production,  however!,  is  not  a  factor  in  v;orld  trade 
because  pract'ically  the  total  production -is  domestically  consumed  for 
human  food.     In  addition  to  home  production,  China  :normally  takes  important 
Quantities  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  from  Manchuria. 

Manchurlan  production  is  by, great  odds  the  most  important  factor 
in  the,  world  soybean  trade .-,  Average  production  in:the  3  years  1935  to 
1937  was  more  than  three  times  as  .large  as  that  in  the  United  States, 
According  to  a  report  prepared  January  25,  1933,  by  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Owen  L,  Dav;son  at  Shanghai,  the  production  of  soybeans  in  Manchuria  in 
1937  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  and  vnth  the  larger 
carry-over  the  available  supply  is  the  largest  in  the  past  4  years.  Com- 
bined exports  of  soybc;ans  and  soybean  products  are^expected  to  exce.ed 
those  of  lest  yocir,  ■     .  :  •  ■ 

Germany  and  Japan  are  the  largest  importers  of  soybeans,  but  imports 
have  been  decreasing  in  recent  years...  Imports  of  soybeans  into  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  sharply  reduced  since  an  import  duty  of  10  percent  ad 
valorem  on  soybeans  became  effective  August  1,  1935,     Imports  of  soybeans 
into  the  United  ^'■tates  are  practically  restricted  to  varieties  not  grom 
commercially  in  the  United  States.    These  varieties  are  imported  in  small 
quantities  for  the  manufactirre  of  oriental  foods  and  experimental  plantings. 
The  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  soybeans  is  equivalent  to  about  14  cents 
per  pound  on  oil  yield,  and  is  effective  therefore  in  preventing  imports 
for  crushing. 


Table  5, -Soybeans:    Production  in  specified  countries,  1925-37 


Country  and  harvest 

season 

.  Crop  ' 

United 

:     China  1/ 

'  iManchuria 

Chosen 

:  Japan 

•.Netherland 

year 

States 

:  India  2/ 

Aug. -Sept . 

: June -Nov. 

:Sept-.-Oct . 

:  Oct.. 

:Auf^,-0ct. 

: June -Dec. 

,1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1925 

4,875 

126,092 

23,609 

17  ,106 

4,038 

1926 

5,239 

107,740 

2-2,276 

14,213 

3,608 

1927 

6,938 

163,319 

24,300 

15,467 

3,961 

1928 

7,880 

177,804 

19 , 510 

14,110 

4,303 

1929 

9,398 

173,372 

20,434 

12,585 

3,917 

1930 

13,471 

196,949 

22,989 

14,381 

4,692 

1931 

15,733 

210,038 

192,057 

21,155 

11,777 

4,722 

1932 

14,975 

240 , 685 

156,816 

22,578 

11,435 

5,471 

1933 

13,147 

267,175 

169,056 

23,324 

13,307 

6,676 

1934 

:  23,095 

207,400 

122,973 

19 , 519 

10,255 

6,448 

1935 

:  44,378 

184,413 

141,793 

22,401 

.  10,719 

7  ,448 

1936 

29,933 

3/226,179 

152,375 

19,375 

4/8,539 

1937  3/  40,997 

153,530 

22,606 

1/    These  data  are 

presented 

as  rough  estimates  but 

are  believed  to  be  the 

0 


best  available  indication  of  trends  of  production  in  China.    Estimates  prior 
to  1931  are  not  available.      2/  Native  crops  only.    _3/  Preliminary,    4/  The 
data  for  1936  are  reported  as  production  minus  seed  for  planting,  others. 
Countries  producing  small  amounts  of  soybeans  include  U.S.S.R, , Bulgaria, and/ 


Production  of  so'/ocvTi  oil  for  the  first  q'orrter  (Oc^.obor-DecGm"ber) 
of  th-3  ljJ)'J-JiZ  season  -  fron  the  1S37.  crop  of  jeans  -  w,-,s  the  largest  over 
reported  for  aiij'  one  quarter,   a'.'iOunting  to  10  nillion  p^nn-'s  conprirod 
v.'ith  5o  nillion  pounds  in  t^"-G  corresponding;;  pori:'d  in  the  previous  season. 
Prices  of  crude  sojl^ean  -il  in  tn:iks  at  nidwestern  nills  from  Dctc"ber 
throu-rh  DecenlDer  avera£:ed  lower  than  pt  enj  tine  since  the  f.rll  of  153"^« 
(See:t.?'ble  10.)    I>u.rinr;  the  1935~36  ar.d  193^-37  seasons  of  gr-oatly  in- 
creased production,   orushin-'^-s  in  the  second  quarter  cf  the  season, 
Janu9jy  t  hrough  March ,  were  larger  than  in  the  i^'ctoTjor-Lecenber  q-u^.rter, 
Heported  factor;-  cons"'Jjnpti on  of  refined  soyhe-m  oil  pr.ounted  to  only  32 
nillion  pc-ands  fron  October  throu-.;h  Decenber  1937  conpared  with  5?  nillion 
pounds  in  the  correspondin-^  r.onths  of  1935»        sinilar  situr.tion  in  the 
current  season  Tu-obabl;/  v/oijld  cause  stocks  to  continue  upv/-"rd. 


Table  6,-  Pteportod  factory  production  of  vegetable  oils, 
specified  years,  October  -  Decenber 


Tear 

Cotton-  : 
seed  oil  : 

SoybepTi 
oil 

;     Pernut  : 
:    -    oil  : 

Corn  oil  '. 

Total  ; 

Soybean 
oil  as  a 
percentage 
of  total 

i.Iil.  lb. 

iiiiTibr 

UiT.lb" 

~¥il.lbr~: 

"  mTij^TT 

1930  ! 

725 

6 

p; 

2o  : 

76U 

O.G 

1935 

29 

30  : 

677 

:  6.5 

1936  : 

62'4 

60 

35 

30  : 

7^49 

!  3,0 

1537 

CIO 

70 

g 

33 

921 

:  7.6 

Stocks  of  soybecJi  oil  at  the  beginning-  of  the  1937-3^  cnashing  season 
r-jiounted  to  36  nillion  pounds,  conpared  witli  33  nillion  pounds  on  October  1, 
1936,  and  lU  nillion  pounds  a  year  earlier.    3y  the  end  of  Decenber  1937 > 
stocks  had  incre.asec"  to  nore  than' b 2  nillion  pounds,  the  largest  oil  stocks 
ever  recorded.     On  this  date  total  stocks  of  'all  fats  and  oils  were  the 
largest  on  record,  excepting  1933» 


Taule  7.-  Soyoepji 

oil,  crude 

:     Production,  tr.'= 

de ,   stocks,  and  apparent 

di  ?.  app  oar? 

nee,  "by  quart c-rs. 

1933-37 

/ .  _ 

U.et  exjoo 

rts  cire  indicr-.ted 

"by  a  nin^J. 

S  Slcljl)  

.  .       ..  .  -  — 

Calen'^.ar 

J.     til  • 

T-ir> 
■J  lii,  • 

A>'r , 

.  July 

UCL  , 

Description  r.nd.  yec.r  '• 

b  v.- 

:  to 

:  to 

:  to 

 ! 

ys-x 
 • 

 iVi  \J._ _ 

JP:n_c_  

*  Sep^t ,  

1  ^-SC_.  

1 , 000  Id . : 

1    r-no  TV  • 

. 1 , 0 DO  Id 

•  1 ,  OOP  l"b- 

•  l/O^-iQ  1 

Tactory  : 

production  -  : 

1933  : 

^^'.533  : 

,  -  J  1  • 

■J , f  ( 

b ,  034 

3, '+22 

1934  ; 

35,3'--*  • 

1  0  ,  ±ciy  , 

7  0  g;q 

D,  |'U4 

1  "Till 

3, 

1  li^  "110 

It^,  77::' 

165,656  : 

00  C~io, 
da,  o/'y 

19, 532 

19,033 

U3,712 

1936  : 

225,297  : 

1  ■s7  711 

OH-,  IM-i 

^  C    1 1  "I 

Sl-L 

^4, 199 

dO , 045 

1937  1/ 

19^4,1^1  : 

f^P;  f;U7 

24, 334 

(G , 4cb 

Inports  for  : 

consumption  - 

1933 

2/  3,bt9  : 

X,  Ci  , 

U 

0 

2y'^,  7-  2 

2/  907 

19:)4  : 

: 

1.5,  J)!.;'  ' 

j-oU 

296 

273 

2,073 

193? 

l-r,2U9  : 

,  ±00 

b ,  oO  4 

2 , 254 

-7    r\o  ~2 

3,0''3 

1936 

r,i37  . 

1  PXT 

^,790 

bbl 

499 

19.37  1/  : 

22,259  : 

2,:^.93 

15,533 

^,364 

970 

Domestic  exports  - 

1933 

1,5-9 

1  71^7 

272 

-zin 
341 

li  r  ^ 
4b  0 

1934 

2,0U0 

2U3 

U72 

537 

-7  -7 

.  7-'3 

1935 

\  ■  -ITT 

:      4,1.11  : 

^ ,  ^  /  - 

:  1,272 

761 

■  99b 

1 ,  Ood 

193b 

U,o.29  . 

,  0  ^ 

1 ,  2Ua 

1 , 03^4- 

x,09..> 

D'-rU 

i^,v  ly 

5,7U8  : 

1,250 

1,957 

1 ,  'JUC 

1,  504 

wet  trade  - 

V 

-\    C  ~T  'J 

1933 

2, 100 

■   -  272 

-  3^1 

3L>t) 

1^34 

~7  cfr\ 

-  Co 

-  176 

-  d.'^,:) 

1 ,  2yo 

1935 

:  10,13G 

R    01  Q 

:  916 

6,oU3 

1,250 

1 , 921 

1936 

:  3,15G 

1  on 

:    -  11 

3.706 

■7r\  "7 

-  397 

-  l^-l 

1937  1/ 

:  16,511 

:  1,113 

13.576 

0    "7  err* 

-  534 

Stocks,   end  of 

period  - 

1933 

:  15,534 

•  16,393 

ll,U26 

lU  ,  o^l;:) 

1  7  ^.1)1 

X  J ,  jy-^ 

193^ 

1^,0^7 

x4, 0 

:  15,917 

16,599 

15-L,25U 

19 ,  ijo  f 

1935 

:  31,090 

•        7C    1  70 

■.^  {■- 

:  17,733 

22,30'4 

14,  22b 

31,090 

1936 

:  3U,Ul6 

\  36,oUU 

:  '49,2)40 

57,-27 

3> , 172 

34,41c 

193 (  1/ 

:  to2,4'o0 

:  Uo,6o7 

H3,091 

30 , 044 

od , 4bO 

DisarppearEaice  - 

6,259 

1933 

:  31,651 

:     22 , 1U2 

:.  3,054 

11,960 

5,37s 

193U 

:  30,6S2 

:  00,250 

:  "5,533 

5.3U6 

n,  ^oU 

13, yib 

1935 

:  10^,111 

:  1^9,233 

:  2U,3lU 

20,609 

23,919 

23,769 

1936 

:  225,129 

:  203,7145 

:  ^5,951 

•  52,230 

62,257 

6U,66o 

1937  L/ 

:  lo2,59S 

:  55,^65 

;'oi 

33,739 

^3,516 

ly  Preliminary,  gj  Gc^neral  imports,  no  reeiqrorts  reported  prior  to  Jan.  193^- 
Production  and  stocks  -  liureau  of  the  Census,  Anin^J-  and  Ve;:retaole  Pats  and 

Oils.  Stocks  are  crude  p  lus  r  efined  converted  to  crude  casis  (usin^  0.9^)« 
Trade  fi^-^ares  -  Poreign  Conrerce  and  Navi.^ation  of  the  United  States.  Crude 


and  refined  not  separately  reported,  used  as  cnj.de. 
Apparent  disappearance  conputod  fron  other  itcns. 
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Thor^gh  the  consvjn-^tior-  of  soyb-^an  oil  in  the  United  States  has  incrersed 
eight-fold  in  the  post  5  ^ears,  it  v^as  lo-^er  in  I337  than  in  I936,  and  still  rep- 
resents a  fairly  snail  percentage  of  the  total  utilization  of  oils  or  of  the  ;-ro- 
duction  of  donestic  vegetable  oils.     Cottonseed  oil  doninates  the  vegetable  oil 
field.     In  the  calendar  year  I936,  total  disappearance  of  scyhoan  oil  for  all  pur- 
Toses  ano-ur.ted  tc  225  nillion  pounds  conrpared  -ith  1,3^  million  j-o-unds  of  cotton- 
seed oil;  the  spread  xras  --.ven  greater  in  1937  '^ben  the  disappearance  of  IS3  nillicn 
poTin\s  conpared  ^ith  1,752  nillion "po'or is  of  cottonssed  oil. 


Dlsappearanc-:--  of  soybean  oil  in  1937  continued  the  trends  of  1935  ^nd.  193^. 

that 

than  into  paints  and  varnisiiGs. 


.s,  the  increased  sapplics  found  their  "ay  into  nanufactured  foods  rather 


Table  S,-    Soy'.ean  oil: 


Heported  fa,ctory  consr:iiption, 
products,  1931-37 


^7 


classes  of 


Products 

Co^j^o-'Jinds  and 

vegetable 

shortenings 
01 sonar gar ine 
Other  edible 
Total  food 

Soap 

Drying  industry  1^/ 
I.'i  s  celleneous 
Loss,  including 
foots 
Total  factory 
consuspticn 
Total  apparent 
d  i  s  app  e  ar an  c  e 


Compounds  and 
vegetable 
shortenings 

Oleomargarine 

Other  edible 
Total  food 

Soap 

Drying  industry/  1_/ 
Lliscellarxeous 
Loss,  including 
foots 


"otal 


1531  !  1932  ;  1933  ;  193^-+  ;  1935  ; 


193S  .  1937 


10,369 

u,s89 

2.735 

^2,U52 

113,397  3^,13^ 

623 

3 

•7 

■1,7^0 

lU,2S2  31,793 

ISO 

....  .50x 

^,,^2a.„ 

21,59.3  jL^..m. 

,  3,268^ 

_.6i,6ij„. 

3,316 

5.571 

U,235 

1,35^ 

2,5^9 

5,023  10,27'^ 

g,9oi 

11,553 

1U,27U 

13,353 

17,^71 

17,U19  17,157 

2,051  _  1,375 

2";  626 

2,109 

1,665 

3,U.0n  3,03s 

„  1.,.1S3_ 

S62. 

-  g23. 

 5jLd2„ 

_S,a53_,-a^26_ 

.  2^,  269  _ 

20.90^ 

.  .31^.651 

■Or.', 


percentage  of  the  tota.1  factory 

consu^^^^'tion  of  soybean  oil   , 

"SAX-Q^iL^   S-Q^^^SSTii.    ^erpent  percent  percent 


"Percent 


'J 


33 

19 

2 

13 

57 

61 

51 

c 

2/ 

2 

IS 

1 

2 

2 

10 

12 

 _20 

1 

Li 

:n. 

\\ 

22 

19 

7 

3 

3 

6 

^2 

62- 

20 

9 

9 

7 

7 

11 

10 

2 

2 

2 

r 



h 

g 

ion 

100 

100 

^  100 

10'-, 

lOr; 

lilO 

d  varnishes,  linoleun  and 

oilcloth 

,  and  pri 

nting  inks. 

of  one 

percent. 

Census, 

Pactory 

Cons-jLnption  of  Fr 

icary  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Pats  and  Oils,  by  Classes  of  Products. 
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Utilization  of  soy"b'"-an  oil  is  yossible  in  a  rdde  variety  of  inch-istries. 
Unlike  most  oils,  it  coapetes  for  rccOv^.'nition  both  in  ths  drying  field  and  in 
food  industries.     TThcn  prices  ore  Iott  enough,   it  is  used  in  the  soar  kettle. 
During  the  V7ar  years  when  all  anirr.al  fats  rrere  at  a  preninri,  large  quantities 
of  soybean  oil  were  inriortcd  and  used  in  soai^.     In  1917s  12U  nillion  pounds  of 
iaported  oil  ^rere  so  used,  tut  from  1921  to  1S?6,  not  acre  than  3-1/2  nillion 
poun  ds  -.-'ere  used  in  soap  in  ar^y  one  year  ( See  table  b) .     In  no  year  since  1921 
has  the  amount  of  soybean  oil  used  in  soap  contribute!  as  much  as  1  percent  of 
the  total  fat  materials  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  amoimt  of  so3''bes,n  oil  used  by  the  drying'  industries  increased  from 
9  million  -pounds  in  1931  to  over  17  million,  pounds  in  each  of  the  p'ast  3  years, 
but  the  percentage  contribiited  by  soybean  oil  to  the  total  drying  oils  used 
has  remained  fairly  constant.     In  each  of  the  past  6  yeers  soybean  oil  has  con- 
tributed from  2  to  2.6  percent  to  the  total  of  all  the  dr"ing  oils  used;  the 
high  of  2,6  percent  ~cs  reached  in  1933 »  and.  the  lor;  in  1937  (table  9")  • 
Apparently,  the  increasing  margin  be t-re en  the  prices  of  soybean  and  linseed  oils 
in  the  latter  part  of  1937  ~a-s  not  sufficient  inducement  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  soybean  oil  -ased  by  the  paint  and  other  drying  indn.stries.     In  1932 
when  the  slightly  lo,rger  rorcentage  of  soybean  oil  was  used,  prices  of  soybean 
oil  ranged  from  3  cents  to  U— 1/2  cents  "  er  ^orxid.     Soybean  oil  can  comp'ete  with 
linseed  oil  only  in  admixt-jxe  with  a  more  ra-.)idly  drying  oil  such  as  tung  or 
perilla.     The  excise  tax  of  K~l/2  cents  per  -^cund  placed  on  perilla  oil  in 
A-ag'ast  1936  doubtless  ha,s  tended  to  disco-^urage  this  combination.    Prices  of 
perilla  oil  for  the  calendar  year  1937  averaged  slicj-tly  over  12  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with' S'"or '9  cents  "per  poimd  in-the  -  3  ri'^"'-'l*^"^-s  years.  '  Tlie  record  of 
the  past  6  years  indicates  that,  with  present  technical  knowledge,  the  per- 
centage of  total  drying  oils  contrib'ated  by  soybean  oil  will  be  increased  only 
within  fairly  narrow  limits. 

In  contrast  to  the  comparatively  constant  percentage  of  soybean  oil 
-atilized  in  the  drying  industry,  its  -ase  in  foods  has  increased  enorm.ously  in 
the  past  3  years,     Tha.t  is,  practically  all  of  the  increased  supplies  -  attri- 
buted to  the  expanded  acreage,  larger  percentage  harvested  for  beans,  and  the 
higher  yield  per  acre  -  have  been  absorbed  by  food  industries.'  At  the  x^resent 
time  suT-'lies  seem  to  be  r-^inning  ahead  of  demand.     Stocks  on  the  latest  reported 
date,  that  is,  December  1937?  '>7ere  u  percent  lo..rger  thr?.n  reported  on  any  previous 
date. 

To  the  total  fats  used  in  oleomargarine,   soybean  oil  contributed  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  in  1932,  1933>  ^^-^  193^ j  while  in  1937  it  con- 
tributed almost  in  percent,  the  actual  volume  increasing  from  3  aillion  pounds 
in  1932  to  32  million  po-onds  in  1937*     Similarly  the  percentage  contributed  by 
soybean  oil  to  all  fats  used  in  comT-'Ounds  and  vegetable  shortenings  amounted  to 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  in  1933  ^'^^  over  7  percent  in  193t>.    A  slight  decrease 
occurred  in  19"^7>   the  amount  totalin:;  only  3,5  percent,     Throioghout  the  period 
of  greatly  increased  utilization  in  food,   the  price  of  soybean  oil  has  been 
siii^nif  icantly  lo-.?er  than- the  price  of  cottonseed-  oil  ( See  table  ll). 
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Table  J.-  So;,'bean  r-il  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  reported 
factory  consu-iption  of  fats  and  oils  in  conipounds  aiid 
■  .vegetable  shortenings  ,.  oleomargarine ,  tind  v'^oap  ,  and 
of  e3T.i::at..d  total' use  of  drying  cils 


Yer_r 

:Goi::pourds  anf';- 

:     vegetable     :  OleoL;arj;:^arine 

:  shortenings  : 

Soap 

'  Drying 
industries 

1331 
1932 

1933 
1914 

1933 
1336 
1537 

:      percent             Percent         percent  percent 

:          0.9                      0.2               0.3  1.5 
:      ■     .5                1/                       .k  2.5 
:      ■      .1                Ij'                        .3  2.6 
:            .2         -        1/'                        .1  2.2 
:          3.^4                        .6                 .2  2.5 
:          7.1                     k.k                .4  2.2 
I         5.5                   9.S               .7  2.0 

1/    Less  ti 

inn  one -tenth  of  on:,  --jrc^nt. 

T.able  10.-  01eoc:^j-garine:  Production  aiid  materials  used  in  iiifziuf acture , 


United  States,  Ja" 

Tuary  .ar^d  h 

ebruary,  I537 

and  1933 

13 

 _ —  ^  — .    

37  1/ 

1933 

1/ 

I  ten 

Jan. 

:      Feb . 

Jr-Jl .  . 

Feb . 

,  1,000  lb. 

1,0-00  -  lb.  ' 

(  1 , 000  lb . 

1 . OOP  lb . 

Oleo  oil 
Oleostearine 
Lard,  neutral 

Oleo  stoclc                  •  : 

:  1,30^!- 

261 

165 
134 

1,363 

225 

173  ! 
131  i 

73^ 

23U 

lii3  ■ 
57 

311 
2U3 

ikS 
72 

Total  aninal 

1,392 

l,23li 

1,377 

Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Peanut  oil 
Com  oil 

13,215 
3,125 
1  307 

!  131 

12,5^3 
2,233  ! 
23^  ! 
175 

.  13,530 
■4,217 
236 
:  209 

16,732 
2,756 
31s 
Ui 

Total  donestic  vegetable  ! 

17,^35 

13,5^0  . 

2^4,2^2 

13,307 

Coconut  oil 
Babassu  oil 

Palm-kernel  oil       •  < 
Pala  oil                  ;  - 
Sesazie  oil 

6,337 
531 
4US 
13s 

T 

5,313 
253  I 

23 
131 

^,390 
2,13:^ 

!  313 

6,^31 
1,033 
52s 

Total  foreign  ve.^etable  > 

7,565 

5.1+4S 

•  7,UU7 

3.033 

Tot  si  fa.ts  f>rid  oils  i 

26,337 

23.377 

32,973 

23,3112 

L:iiv 

Spit  and  other  iniscellaneous  : 

5,360 

1,537 

5,197  ! 
1,3^^5  : 

7,350 
1,530 

6,3^9 
1,6^41+ 

Production  cf  oleonarr^cirine  ! 

32,355 

23,23^  I 

Uo,i+76 

30,663 

1/  preliminary. 


Coapiled  and  computed  from  reports  of  the  Coa:-;isGioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Table  11  .-Avara-se  price  per  pomid  of  soybean  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  cottonseed 
oil,  specified  Iccalities,  b^  nonths,  1932-33  to  1937-3? 


Year 
beginning 
Oct. 


1932-  33 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mor. 
Apr. 
Hay 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

1933-  3^ 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Doc . 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

193^-35 
Oct. 
Nov . 
Dec . 
Jan . 
Feb. 
M.ar . 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Cotton- 
seed oil, 
crude ,  li: 

tanks , 
fob  S.  3. 
nills 


Soybean 
oil, 
crude,  in 

tanks , 
.ni  duo  st- 
ern nills 


Cents 

3.25 
3.00 
2.72 
2.90 

2.7^ 
2.SS 

3.1s 

^  16 


3.23 
3.5s 
3.U3 
3.56 
U.is 
hM 
h.ko 
U.23 

5.10 
5.65 
6.55 


7.20 
7.91 

3.50 
10.03 

9.32 
9.31 
9.32 
g.97 
EM 
S.72 
S.7^ 


Cents 

3.38 
2.  S3 
3.00 
3.05 
3.25 

3.3s 
U.50 
6.06 
7.^40 
2.00 
6.85 


6'.  00 
6-.  25 

6;.  22 

5^.65 
5.60 

5.53 

5-95 
5.95 
5.50 
5. so 

5.69 
5.  SO 


6.12 
6.30 
7.30 

7.75 
S.IO 

3.12 

8. 76 

S.60 
7.7s 
7.13 

7.06 


Linseed 
oil,  r 

in  tajoVc 
Miniie- 
apolis 


Cents 

5.5 

6.6 
6.6 
6.U 
5.6 

6.9 

8.2 
8.8 
10.3 
10.0 
10.0 


9.^- 
9.2 

9.1 
5.9 

8.8 

S.9 
8.8 

9.2 
9.6 
9.'+ 
9.^ 
9.1 


9.0 
8.6 

8.5 

8.1+ 
3.7 
9.0 

9.1 
9.2 

9.1 
3.0 
8.2 


Year 
begin-iinx: 
Oct. 


1935-  36 
Oct . 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
liar . 
Apr. 
Ilay 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

1936-  37 


1537-38 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Compiled  fron  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dmg  Reporter,  except  cottonseed  oil  prices 


fron  October  1932  to  June  1933,  v/hich  are  fror.!  the 


Cotton-  :  Soybean 
seed  oil, :     oil , 
crude ,  in : crude ,  in 

tanJ-cs ,     :  tallies , 
fob  S.  S.raidwest- 
L^ills     ;  ern  nills 


Cents 

9.17 
9.16 
9.36 
8. 31 
S.U5 
8.30 

8. 36 
7.62 
8.08 
8. 67 
S.S6 
0 .  s6 


Cents 

3.06 
8.06 
3.10 
7.64 
7.20 
6.81 
6.81 

6.26 

6.03 
7.92 
8.03 

8.17 


Linseed 
oil,  raw, 
in  taks , 
fi'inne- 
apolis 

Cents 

9.0 
9.0 
9.3 
9.5 
9.5+ 
9.3 
9.2 
9.0 
9.0 
9.8 
10.1 

9.9 


Oct. 

!  8.62 

7.95 

9.7 

Nov. 

8. 70 

7.99 

9.2 

Dec. 

9.11 

9.5 

Jaja. 

!  10.36 

3.83 

9.S 

Feb. 

!  9.S9 

9.94 

9.S 

I.Iar . 

!     5 . 

9.75 

10.0 

Apr. 

!     3. 50 

9.75 

10.8 

May 

:  8.91 

3.96 

10.9 

June 

:      8. 25 

8.23 

10.6 

July 

:  8.00 

7.75 

10.5 

Aug. 

I  7.05n 

6.ii7 

10.6 

Sept. 

!  6.22n 

6.22 

10.5+ 

6.10n 

5. 

35 

10. 1| 

5.9s 

5. 

62 

10.2 

^.91+ 

5. 

25 

10.0 

6.17 

5. 

75 

10.0 

6.70 

5 

12 

9.2 

7.03n 

6*. 

Uo 

9.6 
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